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THE STORY TOLD 
BY AN OLD MAN 


SUKEZO’S DISTURBANCE 


The story told by the Old Man is, of 
course, not very consistent. It must have 
been written at intervals ; it seems to have 
been interrupted a little while after the de- 
scription of “the first year of the Keio 
period,” mentioned above. After that 
comes the account of an event described 
as the one “of June in the same year,” in 
which two priests from Buddhist temples 
challenged the Foundress to a debate on 
theology. Izod Iburi relates the scene in 
my father’s notes as follows: 

One evening in June in the same year, 
two priests, wearing swords in their belts, 
one on each side, from Horenji Temple of 
_Ta village and Korenji Temple of Tai- 
nosho village came and sat down at the 
side of Miss Kokan for various sorts of 
questions about doctrine. Miss Kokan 
spoke to them as disconcertedly as ever. 
Pressed for answers, they became angry 
and at last vented their spleen by cutting 
the mats and breaking the drum which was 
used in the sacred hymn. When they first 
entered the house, Mr. Iburi happened to 
be sitting in the room, the size of six mats, 
near the front door. When coming in, 
they mocked him, saying, “ Does your Tenri- 
O-no-Mikoto get along without a candle 
at the hour of dusk?” 

It is recorded here that they interro- 
gated Kokan-sama, but not the Foundress 
Herself. How did the questions strike Iburi, 
who was listening to this interrogation in 
the adjoining room? However deeply per- 
suaded he might be that God would lead 
one even under the hardest circumstances, 
it was only natural that he feared the 
prospect of dying, especially when he was 
thus exposed to dangerous, armed men. 


The notes next tell about the so-called 
“ Sukezo’s disturbance” like this: 

“ All this happened in the first year of 
the Keio period. A man named Sukezo of 
Hariga-bessho village, Yamabe County, who 
had once stayed at Jiba about two months 
to pray for his recovery from an eye- 
disease, set forth the heretical doctrine 
that the real orthodoxy of Tenri-O-no- 
Mikoto was confined to Hariga-bessho, 
thereby deceiving the neighboring villagers. 
Whereupon the Foundress Herself took the 
trouble to visit that place in order to extir- 
pate the heresy. Her party at that time 
was made up of Iz0 Iburi, Chushichi 
Yamanaka, Isaburo Nishida, Jujiro Oka- 


Followers crowded in front of the Sanctuary on New Year’s Day. 


moto; in addition to Ryojiro Yamazawa, 

who joined the others two or three days 

later. 

This was the case known as the so-called 
Divine Revelation by Sukezo of Hariga- 
bessho. The Foundress lost no time in 
going to that village by the Furu Road, ac- 
companied by a group of all the important 
followers then attending Her, which shows 
how seriously She took this matter. 


“ Sukezo was much delighted at Her 
arrival at his village. The Foundress and 
Her followers put up at a village inn. 
They arrived about nine in the evening::: 
Starting from the ShOyashiki house, the 

party, accompanied by the Foundress, ar- 
rived at its destination late in the evening. 
Sukezo, the founder of the false religion, 
was delighted that She had come to visit 
his headquarters. 


The notes tell of the start of the conflict 
like this: 

At the Foundress’ suggestion that Iburi 
and Yamanaka go and remove the false 
god, they visited the false prophet’s house 
on the following morning. The altar was 
decorated with a sacred staff from which 
hung many cut papers.* Grasping ths, 
they snapped it into pieces which they 
threw into the oven. Then the two icono- 
clasts suggested that the party leave the 
place at once now that they had settled the 
whole matter; the Foundress, however, 
told them not to go.-+++: 

The delight of Sukez6 and his companions 
on the previous night was premature, 


because Iburi and Yamanaka, in accordance 
with the Foundress’ request, came to force 
them to destory the false god. It seemed 
that their altar was decorated with a sa- 
cred staff with papers in imitation of that 
of Jiba. The two defenders of the true 
faith went up to it boldly, took it down 
and threw it at once into the fire in an 
oven near by. 

At once the cut papers burned in a 
bright flame. Having seen the fire, they 
left the excited people to report to their 
friends what had happened. When the 
group began to talk about immediate de- 
parture from this tainted village, now that 
they had destroyed the sacriledge and they 
presumed the heretics had abandoned their 
false religion, they were stopped by the 


“ Foundress, who strongly insisted that the 


party stay longer and continue its mission. 
The intention of God the Parent at that 
time, as at any other time, is beyond all 
human understanding. 


Very much provoked, Sukezo’s group in- 
sisted that they would not allow the Found- 
ress to go. Nor would Her suite leave. 
In the meantime Jujiro Okamoto returned 
in haste to call Ryojiro Yamazawa.::::-- 
Sukezo’s party had a good reason to be 

excited, insisting that they would detain 
the violators forcibly, if necessary. The 
latter also retorted that they would gladly 
stay. Both were prepared to keep up the 
rivalry. Okamoto hurried back to ask 
RyOojiro Yamazawa, an important follower, 
for help. 

(To be continued ) 
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Miki Nakayama, the good Japanese 
housewife of Shoyashiki who swept the 
mats (tatami) in her rooms every morn- 
ing and then dusted the alcove (tokono- 
ma) and its hanging scroll(kakemono ), had 
never heard of The Ten Commandments, 
but she knew a great deal about dust. 
There was the dust that her visitors had 
on their wooden clogs (geta) which 
came from the road and which were left 
at the entrance to her house; there was 
the dust on the skirts of her son, Shiji’s 
kimono from the rice field; there was 
the dust that fell from the ceiling; there 
was the dust from the dirt flooring in 
the kitchen that might get into food and 
contaminate it. Yes, Foundress Miki 
knew a great deal about all kinds of dust 
and was instructed by God to give the 
name “dusts” to eight cardinal failings 
of men as follows: 


I. Greed. (Hoshii) This is the 
wish to possess a large amount of money, 
power, influence, privilege, many wives, 
etc. This Dust stains the soul of the 
rich man, of the man _ with political 
power, the aristocrat, the bigamist, etc. 
When writing about greed She was referr- 
ing to the psychological cause of monopoly 
of wealth by a few, concentration of 
power in the hands of some heads of 
estates or national states, the influence 
over men’s minds and sometimes over 
their bodies, possessed by priests, clergy- 
men and educators and by the law which 
has the power of life and death over a 
man’s body and the right to sentence 
him to hard labor and thus enslave him. 


II. Stinginess. (Oshii) If we 
reluctantly pay bills or are loath to lend 
to those whose need is greater than ours, 
or when we have two coats to give one 
to a man who has none, or when our 
rice receptacle is full, to fail to give a 
bowl to a dirty beggar who asks for it, 
then our soul is stained with miserliness. 
This is an order to be generous in life and 
life will provide us with the things we 
need and according to our just deserts. 


Ill. Partiality. (Kawait) This is 
partiality and refers to the love which 
may spring up in the heart of a parent 
for one child more favored by nature 
than another, or of a man for one woman 
who is more beautiful than another. 
According to the religion of Divine 
Reason (TenrikyO), man must repress 
such feelings, which cause discord in the 
home, in the office, in the school-room, 
and wherever humans dwell together. 
Again we find in this Dust the psycholo- 


gical cause of much domestic suffering. 
American divorce courts often grant 
divorces on the basis of ‘mental 
cruelty’? which in many cases may be 
worse than physical cruelty and cause 
sickness. A woman who is told that her 
husband was seen in a restaurant with 
another, younger, more beautiful woman, 
suffers mental agony which may become 
a derangement of the mind. An ugly 
child, who sees her pretty sister given 
better clothes and enjoying more popula- 
rity, suffers, probably more severely than 
from some petty abrasion of the skin 
due to a fall while playing some game. 


IV. Hatred. (Nikui) Hatred is 
the opposite of love. Not only must the 
just man guard himself against liking 
too much either one of his children, a 
woman, or a friend, he must also guard 
himself against intense dislike which 
might cause him to commit mayhem or 
murder. Again we find that social evils 
are attacked by the teachings of Miki 
Nakayama before they flower, at their 
very roots. Instead of warning us against 
sacrilegious acts, She warns against the 
feelings within our minds and hearts and 
brains. 


V. Enmity. (Urami) Here is a 
word that expresses a feeling that is 
less violent than hatred, but still is 
dangerous to the peace of mind of a 
person entertaining it. A person with 
enmity toward another may plot revenge 
or even commit some damage to another’s 
person or property such as setting his 
house on fire, or watching until the 
person is out and then entering and 
stealing something from him, or by say- 
ing something that will cause the person 
disliked to lose his position, or to lose 
the love of someone dear to him, or to 
lose his financial credit. Here again the 
cause of wrong action is pointed out 
by Miki Nakayama’s brush-writing, the 
sacred scrolls dictated to Her by God. 


VI. Arrogance. (Koman) The 
pride a man takes in superiority of 
education, class, or wealth is included in 
Koman. If a man is proud because he is 
a college graduate, because he was born 
a Japanese and not an African, because 
he inherited or earned great wealth, he 
is arrogant. 


VII. Anger. (Haradachi) The 
emotional basis for murder in many 
criminal cases is anger and conceded to 
be an extenuating circumstance, as is 
also drunkenness, when trying a man for 
killing his fellow-man in a court of 
justice. Read the briefs of law cases and 
count the many times when anger has 
moved men to acts of violence. Miki- 
sama tells us that we must study not 
only how to prevent anger from rising 
in our own minds, but how to avoid 
causing it to arise in the minds of our 


associates by not saying or doing things 
that provoke others and by doing our 
duty. 


VIII. Covetousness. ( Yoku) Here 
the desire to have what some other 
person has and to have more and more 
is indicated. Even a rich man can wear 
only one pair of socks, one pair of shoes, 
one hat, etc. at a time. He can sleep in 
only one bed at night and live in only 
one house at a time. When he has more 
he must entrust the care of his super- 
fluous property to others who have a 
chance to rob him. The _ millionaire 
who wants to get control of a certain 
commodity, such as aluminum, as the 
case was with a certain American who 
bought up all competitive aluminum 
companies not only in the United States, 
but also abroad, is suffering from yoku. 
The moving picture star who always 
insists on top billing, the cardinal who 
buys the votes of his brother cardinals 
in order to become Pope as was the case 
of the Spanish Borgia, the Duke of 
Gloucester who killed his elder brother 
and had his two nephews killed to wear 
the crown of England, all had their souls 
tained with yoku. 


TenrikyoO theologians, of which I am 
not one, think of these dusts in pairs as 
follows: hoshii, oshii; kawaii, nikui; 
urami, haradachi; koOman, yoku. Also, 
they think of them in strata from the 
surface of the personality to the depths, 
very much as the geologist views an 
exposed area of sedimentary rock. The 
dusts nearest the surface of the psyche 
are the first pair: hoshiii and oshii and 
then the others follow becoming increas- 
ingly deeply embedded in the personality 
until the last two, yoku and koman are 
fundamental, the most deeply seated and 
therefore the most difficult for the person 
working for perfection of character to 
eradicate. 

Here we have Miki Nakayama, a 
Japanese countrywoman born in Sammai- 
den, speaking and writing the Yamato 
dialect of the Japanese language as was 
spoken in and around Tenri in Nara Pre- 
fecture of Japan, about eighty years ago, 
with only the meagre education of a 
confirmation in Buddhism, putting forth 
the ideas which modern psychologists 
laboring in western universities from 
Oxford in England to Capetown, South 
Africa; and from Montreal to Argentine 
and Chile; have been given degrees of 
doctors of philosophy for. What priest 
of the divine word or writer of the 
profane word will dare to say that She 
was a false prophet or that She was not 
divinely inspired? “By their fruits, ye 
shall know them.’ Come one, come all to 
Jiba and observe the fruits of the labors 
of the Divine Miki Nakayama. 

(The End) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
“ Mikagura-Uta Kogi” 


Written by Prof. T. Fukaya 
Translated by H. Mimoto 


THE FIFTH SECTION 
Nana-Kudari-Me 
(The Seventh Stanza) 


Kokonotsu : Koko wa kono yo no denji nara 
Here this world’s paddy field since (it is) 
Washt mo shikkari tane makoo 

I too adequately seeds shall sow 

Ninthly: Since this is the paddy field 
of this world, 

I too will sow most adequately. 

Koko wa kono yo no denji nara: “Since 
this is the place where through the grace 
of God the blessings of Heaven will sprout 
and mature.” 

Washi mo shikkari tane makoo: “1 too will 
together with others sow adequately the 
seeds of true sincerity and devote myself 
to Hinokishin.” 

On sowing seeds the Foundress taught : 
“From early in the morning you must run 
around in the cause of God. If you are 
going to put on winter clothes and summer 
clothes, and are to have fans in your hands, 
you will be unable to sow.” 

We find the model for the faithful person 
who sowed the seeds of sincerity in Mr. 
Izo Iburi: 

“Thirty eight years ago we began in 
September the building of a temporary 
house of worship. Although it was only 
a minor project it was indeed fraught with 
difficulties. We encountered difficulties 
and everyone who was helping disappeared. 
Think how it was when the carpenter 
was left all by himself to carry on. There 
was one occasion when the gods of all 
ten directions in admiration for the 
carpenter clapped their hands in applause. 
Think how it was for the carpenter 
during the nine years it required to com- 
plete the building. People returned in only 
small numbers to help with the project. 
Think of how the carpenter must have 
felt on each New Year’s Eve as he wound 
up his year’s activity. Think of how it 
was when no one showed up to help. 
There were times we rejoiced saying 
people come to help only because the 
carpenter devotes himself so, and takes 
charge of everything.”’ (25 May 1901) 

Mr. Izo Iburi who was the carpenter 
devoted himself for the cause even after 
the Ooyamato affair of 1864, after which 
event people stayed away from fear of 
the authorities. 

Later, after the Ascension of the Found- 
ress, God rewarded the sincerity of Mr. 
Iburi, who was made Honseki, the man 
who sits in the seat of Honor. On 3 
December 1893, when Mr. Iburi’s office as 
Honseki was completed, there was a divine 
message from God the Parent : ‘‘ Your long 
journey until today has brought its happy 
and joyful fruit. You have suffered much 
until today; we have promised ten 


Divine service on New Year's Day 


thousand grains for every grain of seed.” 

On 14 July 1898 God taught, ‘“ The 
ending note of the Twelve Stanza is the 
Carpenter. If you understand this you will 
know that when you receive the divine 
guidance you can not suffer even if you 
wish to.” God taught us that in terms of 
final results our sincere efforts are not in 
vain. 

(The statement ‘The ending note of the 
Twelve Stanza is the Carpenter’ had a 
great impact on my approach to the study 
of the Mikagura-Uta. My attempt to 
examine the historical background, to 
examine each verse in terms of its re- 
lationship to other verses, and consider 
them to be guideposts in the road to 
religious maturity was born with this 
impact. It also led to writing the Mika- 
gura-Uta Koogi.) 

To offer oneself and one’s possessions 
to the Jiba is a basic principle of the Way. 
However, it is characteristic of human 
beings who are unable to see the future 
to feel discontented when immediate re- 
turns are not evident. 

The Foundress stated : ‘Although merits 
are not visible, the accounting is as de- 
pendable as if it were done on paper. 
Whatever is surplus over the years, we 
return. Whatever is short, we will collect. 
The balance in each account is very clear.” 
(13 January 1892) 

The Foundress also stated: ‘“‘ The merits 
accumulated through dedication cannot 
be dropped, cannot be abandoned.” (17 
December 1888) 

There is a tendency for human beings 
to consider the dedication to be in the 
nature of a transaction. The Foundress 
warned against this and stressed the 
importance of unconditional dedication : 
“There are people who will say, ‘I have 
done this and that for God, and yet I get 
nothing’; and others who will say ‘If only 
this disease is cured::-’; but such attitudes 
are unacceptable.” 


Toodo: Kono tabi ichiretsu ni 

This time everyone 

Yookoso tane o makini kita 

Welcome are you in coming to seed 

Tane o maitaru sono kata wa 

Seed having sown person 

Koe 0 okazu ni tsukuri tori 

Fertilizer without putting one may 
gather in (the crop) 

Tenthly : This time everyone in the world 
has come; Welcome are you in coming 
to sow. 

He who sows the seeds of truth 

May harvest without worrying about the 
fertilizer. 

Toodo kono tabi ichiretsu ni: ‘“ Finally, this 
time everyone in the world has come:::” 
Yookoso tane o maki ni kita: “The Foundress 
welcomes the faithful who have come to 
worship and sow good seeds at the Resi- 
dence.” 

Tane o maitaru sono kata wa: “ The person 
who has sown the seeds of truth and 
sincerity ”’ 

Koe 0 okazu ni tsukuri toru: “Is enabled to 
harvest what he has planted without 
having to put on fertilizer.” 

In the Tenth Stanza the people of the 
world come to sow the seeds of truth and 
sincerity knowing that the Residence is 
the place God has manifested Himself, and 
that it is the place where the blessings of 
Heaven will grow and mature. People who 
sow seeds there do not have to put on 
fertilizer. God will look after the plants 
and the sowers will be given a manifold 
harvest of ten thousand grains for every 
seed. The Foundress, therefore, tells us 
to keep the future in mind, and to devote 
ourselves to the life of faith no matter 
what difficulties may appear. 

In the Seventh Stanza the Foundress 
has taught us the way to sever bad 
causation, how to accumulate merit, and 
how to enjoy the pleasure of faith which 
will continue forever through the de- 
scendants. (To be continued ) 
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CENTRAL LIBRARY 

— ESPECIALLY ON THE COLLECTION 

OF RECORDS RELATING TO EARLY 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN JAPAN — 
by 

Makita Tominaga 

Chief Librarian of Tenri Central Library 
(G39) 

Next to the collection of letters, records 
on the history of the missions are numer- 
ous in the Tenri Central Library holdings. 
They are, for instance, Guzman’s Historia 
de las missiones que han hecho los 
religiosos de la Compania de _ Jesus, 
Crasset’s Historire de léglise du Japon, 
Charlevoix’s Histoire de l’etablissement, 
du Christianisme dans l’empire du Japon, 
etc., all of which refer solely to the 
history of Christianity in Japan. More- 
over, there are records on martyrdom in 
Japan, biographies of martyrs. The 
records of the two embassiers to Europe, 
and missionary biographies, especially the 
biography of St. Francis Xavier. Of 
these, Guzman’s is a credible and compre- 
hensive history of missions, and it has been 
translated into Japanese by Miss Arai of 
the Tenri Library staff. 

The early missions in Japan resulted in 
many books on the Japanese language as 
a by-product, of which the most remark- 
able are the dictionaries and the books on 
Japanese grammar. 

It may be seen from the collaborative 
compilation of dictionaries and from the 
linguistic ability of Rodriguez that the 
fathers of Jesus’ Society were men of 
profound culture. ‘‘ Vocabulario da lingoa 
de Japon” in 1603 (the original is not 
owned by our Library), chiefly compiled 
by the fathers, is noteworthy in the 
history of the Japanese language for its 
recording of the living words of that 
time. “Vocabulario de Japon” was publish- 
ed with supplement to this in 1630. 
These two and the “Dictionnaire Japonais- 


stones in the history of Japanese dictio- 
naries. Besides the dictionaries they 
made several outputs in the field of 
Japanese language-grammars, syntaxes 
etc. Our Library owns all of them except 
“Japanese Portuguese Dictionary”. An 
outstanding feature of early Christian 
mission work in Japan was their publish- 
ing activity, of course. The early Christian 
publications might not play an important 
part in Japanese publishing history, for 
they were soon suppressed, but of course 
they were a great driving force behind 
the missionary activity of the time. The 
following points may be valuable from 
the historical viewpoint : 

1. that it raised printing techniques to 
a high level hitherto unknown in Japan. 

2. that we can know definitely the 
circumstances of the missions of the time 
through the publications. 
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KAEMPFER, E. The History of Japan; giving 
an Account of the ancient and present State and 
Government of that Empire. (Tr. by J. G. 
Scheuchzer). 2 vols. London, 1727. 


ORTELIUS, ABRAHAM. Theatrum Orbis terrarum. Antverpiae, 1570. 
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3. that the contents of the publications 
now become the raw materials of history. 
The western printing machines brought 
by Christian missionaries issued numerous 
kinds of books (about thirty are known 
to exist throughout the world) at Kazusa, 


Amakusa, and Nagasaki in Kyushti. But | 


it is curious that only eleven kinds of 
these rare books remain in Japan and the 
others are all kept in foreign countries. 
Tenri Central Library owns eight kinds 
and a duplicate copy of the eleven and 
thus has the foremost collection in the 
world. It may be said that these books 
which our library owns are the most 
valuable collections to study from the 
standpoint of their kinds and the year of 


publication. We have issued “ Kirishitan- 
Ban” (Tenri Central Library, Photo 
Series II), which though a pamphlet, 


annotates each of the above books. 

As I have already mentioned, the 
collection on early Christian missions in 
Japan are included among the holdings of 
Tenri Central Library. But they are not 
without relationship to the other parts of 
the Library. The contents of this collec- 
tion are of great value in studying such 
problems as, for instance, the general 
history of the relations of East and West, 
religions in China, the history of Japan- 
Portugal relations which developed in 
accompaniment with the introduction of 
Christianity, the national isolation of 
Japan, Western exploration in the East, 
the suppression and revival of Christanity 
in early Japan, and the new age of Meiji, 
etc. Accordingly the above Kirishitan col- 
lections are worthy of future development. 

(The End) 
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